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A. Introduction: Al-KhargushTs Tahdhib al-asrar 

The present work follows several lines of enquiry: it is an attempt to 
amend an enduring graphic error committed by a long line of scribes, as 
a result of w’hich tw r o historical personalities, ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak 
and the less known ‘Abdallah b. Munazil have become confused; to rein¬ 
state the figure of the latter, an early mystic from Nlshapur; to restore 
the significance of the Tahdhib al-asrdr , a nearly-ignored fourth/tenth- 
century work on Sufi lore; to map, albeit in rough lines, the routes and 
affiliations that connected the early mystics of Baghdad and Nlshapur; 
to outline a methodology for textual interpretation with which Sufi liter¬ 
ature should be approached; to comment on the current state of research 

‘This article is a follow up of previous studies: a chapter on the Malamatiyya 
in my doctoral dissertation on al-Haklm al-TirmidhT (Tel-Aviv University, 1979 
[in Hebrew]); “Hakim TirmidhT and the Malamati movement in early Sufism” in 
L. Lewisohn (ed.), Classical Persian Sufism: from its origins to Rumi (London and 
New York, 1993), pp. 583-613; my review of von SchlegelPs Principles of Sufism, (a 
translation of al-Qushayrl’s Risala), JSAI 19 (1995): 272-281. 

I wish to thank Prof. M.J. Kister for alerting me to al-Khargushl’s text and for 
allowing me to use his photocopies of the Berlin MS.; to Prof. Sabine Schmidtke who 
helped me in obtaining a microfilm of the Berlin MS; to Prof. M.A. Amir-Moezzi 
who alerted me to the Abu Dhabi edition of al-Khargushl’s work and who read the 
draft and offered useful comments as well as encouragement; and to the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, whose generous support 
during 2003 has facilitated this work. I also wish to thank Prof. Etan Kohlberg, 
Prof. Sarah Stroumsa, Dr. Ella Almagor and Dr. Avraham Hakim for their generous 
help and comments at various stages of writing this paper. 
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in the field of Islamic mysticism; and, last but not least, o p • 
true way of performing the hajj. If this program sounds absurdly pre- 
sumptuous, let me defend it by expressing the hope that, in the comae 
of this paper, the interdependence of all the above topics will be shown. 

Some years ago I was given by Prof. Kister three bound folders con¬ 
taining the photocopies of a manuscript from Berlin. The title page of the 
Ahlwardt 2819 MS (originally Sprenger 832 from the homghche l 10 - 
thek zu Berlin) identifies the text and its author as Kitab tnlidlub «!-«««’ 
U-AM al-Malik b. AbVVthman al-Wa'iz al-Kharknshv, the English de¬ 
scription beneath the Arabic title introduces it as “System of Cuhsm l>> 
Kharkhtishv, 580pp Copied in 848.” In Ahlwardt’s catalogue ere is 
detailed account of the work’s chapters. It is introduced as Darstelhmg 
des Cufismus in 70 Kapiteln von ‘Abd elmelik ben moh. ben ibrahim 
elharkus-t etmisaburl aim sa’d 1406/1015.”* For some years did not 
consult the text. Recently, however, in contemplating a methodology 
for the study of early Sufi compilations, I have undertaken an exami¬ 
nation of al-KhargOshi’s work, and have found it surprisingly rich with 
material and information unfamiliar to me from other sources. Having 
examined it closely, I find this material vital for the deepening of our 
understanding of the formative period of Islamic myt~ «peci^y 
the nature of the local mystical schools during the 3 /9 4 /iU cen 

turies and the way these schools became gradually integrated1 into the 
amalgamated ethical-mystical movement known as Sufism What adds 
significance to al-Khargushl and Ins Sufi Darstelhmg is the fac t tlm 
he is a contemporary and a compatriot of al-Sulaim: both are 4 /10 
century residents of Nishapur. Moreover, their journey down the mysti¬ 
cal path followed the same teachers: al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi lists among 
al-Khargushl’s teachers IsmaHl b. Xujayd, Bishr b. Ahmad al-Isfara mi, 

1 On Abu Sa'd (or Sa‘Td) 'Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b ibrahim al-Wa'i? al- 
Khargushl a Shafi‘1 scholar with mystical leanings, who died in Nishapur in 4 6 
7/1015-16; see Sezgin, GAS (1967) 1:670 1 (no. 52); for a detailed ^r.d w91 rcscarcl A 
account of al-Khargushi’s life, teaching and work, see Dawood Sulayn an Abd al 
Rahman'^ docWdissertatidn, A Critical Edition of KitabShiarafa 
Abu Sa'd... al-Khnrkushi (University of Exeter, 1986), pp. 2 2.) and pp. . , , 

Uri Rubin’s doctoral dissertation, Muhammad the. Prophet in the early literature of 
hadnh (^1-Aviv University. 1976), vol. 2, PP . 371 ff; to tho biographu:a sources 
tioned there add al-QazvvT..T, Athar al-biiad wa-akhbar at-ibad (Beirut. 
n 40 U Yaqiit Mu'jam al-buldan. Wiistenfeld (cd.), (Leipzig, 1867), vol. 2, pp. 32o b 
&£*£» also .Whim b. Muhammad a,-Sarm..T «f. Ml/IMS) 

NaysaburT’s Ta’rikh Naysabur ) - a facsimile edition publish,si by Kichar j . 
The Histones oj Nishapur, Harvard Oriental Senes No. 4o (rile Haitne. • >■ • . 

2 W. Ahlwardt, Ve.rzeichniss der Arabtschen Uandschnftcn der Komghehen Bib 
Uothek zu Berlin (Berlin, 1891), pp. 6 7 (1 have reproduced the transliteration o 
Ahlwardt’s catalogue). 
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^-Su^uk^pl^^a^^portan^ro^ehi th^rf^f B ° th Ibn N, W d and 

the closest disciple of 4bu TRk - , h ® lfe of al-SulamT: the former 

of the (for many years the head 

him and gave him his name (ahSuiam? ? grandfatl >er, adopted 
and was responsible for his reifo 1 V m0ther ’ s fa "‘% name) 
ally initiated al-Sulaml into th/mvstir f fi whl,e the latter actu- 
to teach. 3 The place of al s l n " as ' gaW him a '-ense 

narly Islamic mysticism has bt" esTablishT f ° r t,le <* 
scholarly editions of his books and Ire.-if’ l studies and 

mentary, the Haqa’iq al-tafsir _ “th' , 1SeS ' As *° r *hs Qur’an com- 

Sufi thought” - scholars unanimonslv tn f slm / trove of contemplative 
fact that al-Khargflshl stems fm ^ adalowled S e its import. 5 The 
latter was, in fact a ^wL I Z, ^.1°^ « ^am, (the 

as from the same social and re4iouf[niheu e Md f th 1ShSP ° r) ’ 38 WeI1 
Suit anecdotes and dicta they occaskLI , that m Ambling 

mants, 8 all lend al-Khargusto's ZnT *^ USe of the infer 

srtudy. Thus it seems evident make for a rewarding 

Tabdhib al-asrdr with the well-known wn T ^ ^ ^ Uxtaposition of 
our familiarity with those individuals wh ^ ° f f' Sulan,r w >» enhance 
its formative period, will add vitality and c S *7*1 Islamic “ysficism at 
their ideas, and, most importantly, will flcildab^h'e/° P ° rtrayal of 
of affiliation along which they were ground g ° f the lines 

of a '-Kha“m,;::; o h Ts mlf titbit nuk 

—- ar - A J - Arberry, who had 


P «. no. «■* a,so J5mr , 


4 o' th p. 311, 5 afs o Jamr, 

•Z F t™' S /199 |, 0 ’-' VO '' '• PP- W Pell)' **«'*■ 

t“e ! ^ ^ “*•* 20 (1*7* 

Now Yort, 1980) P pp 5 vision 

mino?Qur?^ e ' y ^ < 1987 '«V W ISlam ’’’ *» 

scholar^ h commentary,” Oriens 35 (1996)- 3 5 ff. 1 ™ ajor sources on SuIamFs 
note 3 G r" •’ ** K, ' Ster ’ ^ ^ PP 9 10- f S o K of Muslim 

® Portiif°T nng ’ W 5° ff bermeaeuti^ p 262 *'*> ° P ' <**» pp ‘ 159-160, 

note Sr W U,terestln8 ra ™P'c of Ab. tC Mansr.r b . . Abddw , Sfe . , 

7 Note, however, the doctoral a- aTO "” d 

See note 1, above. ' *“•"»«<»» ^voted to al-KhargUehl’s Sharaf 
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consulted the Berlin MS at the India Office Library in London (now 
part of the British Library), gave a short and rather uncomplimentary 
description and evaluation of the text and its author. 8 Yet in the sixty 
odd years that have passed since Arberrv made his observations, only 
a small number of scholars have referred, rather fleetingly, to the work, 
primarily Louis Massignon 9 and Paul Nwyia. 10 Exceptional in rectifying 
this perplexing oversight is the work of Nasrallah Pourjavady, whose 
recent article in Persian on the Malamatiyya relies heavily on Tahdhib 
al-asrdr. 1 1 In most textbooks and studies on Islamic mysticism, one 
looks in vain for a reference to or a citation from al-Khargushl’s work. 12 

Arberry’s paper opens with the comment that, as a compiler of Sufi 
lore, the date of al-KhargushT’s death — 1015 or 1016 13 — places him 
earlier than al-Sulaml (d. 1021), ablsfahanl (d. 1039) and al-Qushayrl 
(d. 1072) but later than al-Sarraj (d. 988), al-Kalabadhl (d. 995) and 
Abu Talib al-Makkl (d. 996). “These comparisons are important,” re¬ 
marks Arberry, “for they show Khargushl as being a sufficiently early 
writer in the genre of systematic Sufism” (op. cit. p. 345). It is vis-a-vis 


8 BSOAS 9 (1937-39): 345 349. 

9 See L. Massignon, Essay on the origins of the technical language of Islamic 
mysticism (Notre Dame, 1997), p. 220: Appendix, reference to MS Berlin, f. 180a; 
The Passion of al-Hallaj (1982), vol. 4, p. 16 — al-Khargushl appears as no. 180 in 
Massignon’s Bibliography; he is described as MalamatT, theologian, Ash'arT; see also 
vol. 1, p. 39 — al-Khargushl is mentioned here as a “pro-Hallajian Shafi'ite” (based 
on what?), 93, 609 (citation of a saying by Hallaj as to What is Sufism); vol. 2, pp. 4, 
107, 118, 462; vol. 3, pp. 107, 115, 177, 181, 227, 253, 256, 277, 337, 348. 

10 Exegese coranique et langage mystique (Beirut, 1970), pp. 27, 34, 158, 163, 164. 

11 See “manba'-i kohan dar bab-e malamatiyan-e Nishapur”, Ma^ ar if 15 
(1998/1377): 3-50 (my thanks go to Prof. Pourjavady for his article and to Dr Julia 
Rubanovich for reading it with me). To the best of my knowledge, Pourjavady is 
preparing a scholarly edition of the Tahdhib. 

12 I have consulted Nicholson, (see note 14); Annemarie Schirnmel, Mystical Di¬ 
mensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, 1975); A. Knysh, Islamic Mysticism (Leiden, 2000) 
— note the detailed sixth chapter on “The systematization of the Stiff tradition”, 
pp. 116-149 (esp. Table 3, p. 149); Jawid A. Mojaddedi, The biographical tradi¬ 
tion in Sufism (Richmond, 2001); William Chittick, Sufism. A short introduction 
(Oxford: Oneworld, 2000); Bernd Radtke, “Theologen und Mystiker in Khurasan 
und Transoxania”, ZDMG 136 (1986): 536-569; R. Gramlich (editor and translator), 
Das Sendschreiben al-Qusayris iiber das Sufiturn (Wiesbaden, 1989); Kamil Mustafa 
Shaybl, al-Sila bayna al-tasawwuf wal-tashayyu ‘ (Beirut, Dar al-Andalus, 1982) (3 rd 
edition); even Fritz Meier, whose seminal article on “Khurasan and the End of Clas¬ 
sical Sufism,” English translation in Essays on Islamic Piety and Mysticism (1999), 
pp. 189-219 (originally in German, in Atti del convegno inte.mazionale sul tema La 
Persia nel Medioevo [Rome, 1971], pp. 545-70), is, perhaps, the first attempt to out¬ 
line a systematic approach to the historical study of early Sufism, does not refer to 
it there (or, for that matter, in any of the articles and essays brought together in 
Essays on Islamic piety and mysticism). 

13 Arberry refers to Brockelinann ( Supp vol. 1, p. 361) “with the authorities there 
quoted.” 
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this biographic detail that Arberry rightly expresses his surprise that al- 
Khargushl is not included in Nicholson’s list of eight authorities for the 
history of early Sufism ’ 14 and that “he does not appear to have received 
the attention which he deserves.” Arberry singles out Massignon, who 
has used al-Khargushl’s Tahdhib in his study of al-Hallaj (ad loc)} r ° He 
then sets out “to supplement the somewhat exiguous account of the work 
given by Ahlwardt, and also to estimate the true value of al-Khargushl’s 
manual as a primary source.” What follows is a brief, unflattering de¬ 
scription of the text at hand. To begin with, Arberry doubts the reli¬ 
ability of al-Khargushl’s transmitter, Abu 'Abdallah al-ShlrazT. Basing 
his judgment on al-Khatlb al-BaghdadT who has marked al-ShlrazT as a 
weak (da 1 if) authority on hadith, Arberry concludes that “His reputa¬ 
tion does not inspire confidence” (p. 346). 16 Arberry’s doubts as to the 
reliability of the text are enhanced by the fact that in ff. lOb-lla of 
the Berlin MS he finds a long saying attributed to c Abd al-Qadir al-JilI, 
which can be nothing but an interpolation to the original text, since ' Abd 
al-Qadir died in 561/1166. 17 As for the work itself, he claims that “the 
structure of the Tahdhib al-asrdr follows so closely that of [al-Sarraj’s] 
Kitdb al-luma\ that there can be no reasonable doubt that KhargushT 
(or his editor) took Sarraj, without the slightest acknowledgement, as a 
model... page after page bears witness to plagiarism (pp. 347-8).” Now, 
without digressing into a lengthy response to the charge of plagiarism in 
Sufi or other medieval writings, it seems to me that most scholars, espe¬ 
cially those who avidly pursue ‘parallels,’ will concur with the following 
statement: “Concepts such as ‘authorship’ and ‘plagiarism’ did not exist 
in the Middle Ages. Before 1500 or thereabouts people did not attach 
the same importance to ascertaining the precise identity of the author 
of a book they were reading or quoting as we do now”. 18 It seems that a 


14 See Nicholson’s introduction to his edition of al-Sarraj’s Kitdb al-luma c (Leiden, 
1914), pp. i-ji. 

15 F° r a fuller, more updated list of Massignon’s works in which he refers to the 
Tahdhib , see above, note 9. 

It goes without saying that if we were to appropriate such verdicts from “or¬ 
thodox” scholarship, the works of most Sufi authors would be denounced as weak 
and unreliable — cf., for example, the opposition to al-Sulaml recorded by al-Subkl, 
Tabaqat, vol. 3, p. 60 and see note 5 above. 

17 More on this see below in the Appendix on Barud’s edition, note 122. 

Goldschmidt, E.P. Mediaeval texts and their first appearance in print (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1943), p. 88; cf., however, Vardit Tokatly’s forthcoming 
paper Three Mamluk Scholars Go to War on Plagiarism: Literary Theft in Arabic 
Prose as Discussed by Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalam (d. 1448), al-SakhawT (d. 1497) and al- 
SuyutT (d. 1505),” JSA1 31 (2006) - my thanks go to Dr. Tokatly for this reference 
and for discussing “plagiarism” in medieval Islam with me; it should be noted that 
t re texts adduced by Dr. Tokatly belong to the late medieval period and, compared 
with earlier literary norms, may indicate a cultural change. 
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somewhat superficial examination of chapter headings and a few pages 
was sufficient for Arberry to conclude his article with a scathing ver¬ 
dict (which, one might add, is at odds with his initial positive remarks): 
“...it will be evident that the Tahdhib al-asrdr is not to be assigned 
to the same rank as a primary source for the history of Sufism as that 
occupied by the works of Sarraj, Makkl, KalabadhI and Qushairl—” 19 
Whether it was Arberry’s sentence that caused scholarship to shy away 
from consulting al-Khargushi’s work or it was just an unfortunate over¬ 
sight is hard to tell. Al-Sulaml, regardless of the fact that he, too, was 
the object of Arberry’s misgivings, 20 has fared much better among the 
scholars. 

The omission of the Tahdhib al-asrdr from the study of the early 
formative phases of Islamic mysticism seems to me more than an inad¬ 
vertent oversight. It reflects the state of research in which, in spite of 
decades of study by eminent scholars, no proper methodology for ap¬ 
proaching early Sufi literature ha s been set up or proposed. It has been 
my contention that the formative period of Islamic mysticism cannot 
be properly described without an attempt to map the affiliations that 
connected individual mystics of this period to one another. 21 Although 
the distinction between the mystical trends of Baghdad and Khurasan 
has long been acknowledged, albeit along lines which are not necessarily 
backed up by the textual evidence, 22 Sufi literature reflects a far greater 
complexity of practices, interchange, exchange and movement than has 
hitherto been recognized. The study of divergences and distinctive affil¬ 
iations in the history of Islamic mysticism has been carried out mainly 
concerning the later Sufi tariqas. But, in fact, Sufi compilations of the 
IQth-uih cen t ur ies, particularly when read with affiliations in mind, also 
reveal multiplicity and variegation in social set-ups and codes of prac¬ 
tice as well as in points of doctrine. Such a reading breaks up the linear 
continuity of the Sufi text, groups together sayings and anecdotes from a 
variety of sources (according to their authors and transmitters in the first 
place and according to their subject matter in the second place), uses 
the tools of the biographical and historical literature not only in order to 
offer a catalog of the individuals mentioned in sayings and anecdotes, but 
in order to review the socio-historical and local context of their activities 
and thus place them in their proper Sitz im Leben. Such a reading is, it 


19 P. 349. 

20 That Arberry was intent on pointing out so-called plagiarisms in Sufi works can 
be shown by his “Did SulamT plagiarize Sarraj?” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1937): 461-465. 

21 See S. Sviri, “Hakim TirmidhT and the Malamati Movement in Early Sufism,” 
(1993), pp. 583-4. 

22 See my review of von Schlegell’s Principles of Sufism , JSAI 19 (1995): 274. 
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seems to me, as significant for the understanding of Islamic mysticism as 
the attempt to describe the didactic, theoretical and phenomenological 
aspects of Sufism on the basis of pious, devotional or ecstatic sayings in 
isolation. 

For the advance of such a methodology, al-Khargushl’s Tahdhib is 
indispensable. Far from being a second-hand plagiarism of al-Sarraj’s 
Kitdb al-luma*, it contains an enormous stock of anecdotes and tradi¬ 
tions covering hundreds of mystics and pious men from both Baghdad 
and Khurasan and spanning the 2 nd /8 th -4 th /10 th centuries. Although 
I have not carried out a systematic comparison between the Tahdhib 
and the Luma*, I have compared the material in these works pertain¬ 
ing to the 3 rd /9 th century Ibrahim al-Khawwas, chosen at random from 
among the less central Sufi figures: al-Sarraj has collected twenty-eight 
items on him and al-Khargushl twenty-five; out of these, only four are 
clear parallels. This haphazard comparison goes some way to suggest 
that al-Khargushl was no mere copyist or, worse, plagiarist, of al-Sarraj. 
Another example of an account that al-Khargushl includes in his com¬ 
pilation, for which a parallel is yet to be found, is a grim anecdote 
concerning the grandchild of al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl. In Bab fi dhikr al- 
firasa, al-Khargushl demonstrates the extraordinary gift of foresight (or 
intuition) possessed by Abii Bakr al-Warraq and a certain Muhammad 
b. Hatim al-TirmidhT (possibly the former’s disciple). The two, together 
with many other shaykhs, were invited to a banquet that Muhammad 
b. ‘All (= al-Haklm al-TirmidhT) threw for the blessing of his (newly- 
born?) grandchild. Abu Bakr and Ibn Hatim, the narrator, having 
looked at the child, decided unanimously to refrain from blessing him. 
And indeed, this child, as the narrator tells us, turned out to be “the 
most wicked person of his time and the greatest blood shedder” ( kdna 
azlama al-nds fi ‘asrihi wa-asfakahum li-’l-dima ’). He became a war¬ 
lord and was killed at the gates of Jurjan while drunk. 23 Was it out of 
deference for al-Haklm al-TirmidhT that this story was suppressed and 
was not adopted by other authors? This is a matter for speculation; 
but, on firmer ground, this remarkable anecdote, which I have not yet 
been able to trace in any other compilation, suggests that the Tahdhib 
contains supplements to what has been hitherto available to students 
of Sufism through other, better known, authors such as al-Sarraj, al- 
SulamT, al-QushayrT and others. 24 A detailed and systematic scrutiny of 
al-KhargushT’s Sufi compilation is, therefore, a desideratum. 


23 Ed. Barud, p. 327 

~ 4 For another unique piece concerning al-ShibiT and Ibn Munazil, see below, section 
D and E. 
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B. ShTTs in Nishapur 


There are two religious movements that existed in Nishapur for which 
the evidence of the Tahdhib is particularly valuable: first, the mystical- 
ethical trend known as the Path of Blame (the Malamatiyya) and second, 
Shfism, in particular that aspect of the ShlT tradition that was incorpo¬ 
rated into Sufi lore. Concerning the first trend, I have given elsewhere 
a detailed account of the Malamatiyya, also known as the “Nishapur! 
path” ( madhhab ahl Naysabur ). 25 In section C I shall attempt to bring 
into relief, with the help of the Tahdhib , the obscure and often confused 
figure of an eminent maldmati, ‘Abdallah b. Munazil and, intrigued by 
a unique story included in the Tahdhib , I shall also try to trace his af¬ 
filiations not only with the Nlshapuri circle, but also with the Baghdadi 
one, in particular with al-ShiblT. 

As far as the ShVT perspective is concerned, the Tahdhib throws new 
light on the question of the ShlT material that became included in Sufi 
literature, and it affords new insights concerning the time and place 
at which this inclusion took place and shape. Since the pioneering 
work of Paul Kraus, Louis Massignon and Paul Nwyia, 26 and the on¬ 
going research of Gerhard Bowering 27 concerning the inclusion of Ja far 
al-Sadiq’s exegesis within al-Sulaml’s Qur’anic commentary Haqd'iq al- 
tafsir , we know how significant the sixth Imam s exegetical tradition 
had been for the development of early Sufi vocabulary and thought. It 
has become common knowledge that ShlT tradition, in particular the 
tradition that bears the name of JaTar al-Sadiq, became part of the 
non-ShlT mystical lore included in the teaching of Sufism. 28 It now 

25 See S. Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidhl and the Malamati movement in early Sufism,” 
pp. 583-613. 

26 See P. Kraus, Jdbir b. Hayydn. Contribution a I’histoire des idees scientifiqu.es 
dans l’Islam (Cairo, 1942-43), vol. 1 and 2 — see indices; see Nwyia, “Le Tafstr 
mystique attribue a Ga‘far Sadiq,” Melanges de I’Universite Saint Joseph 43 (196 1 ). 
181-230; J.B. Taylor, “Ja'far al-Sadiq, spiritual forebear of the Softs” , Islamic Culture 
40 (1966): 97-113. 

27 See G. Bowering, “Sufi Hermeneutics,” pp. 255 270; also idem, “The major 
sources of SulamT’s minor Qur’an commentary,” Oriens 35 (1996): 35-56. 

28 See Massignon, Essay, pp. 138ff; idem, “Die Urspriinge und die Bedeutung 
des Gnostizismus im Islam” in Opera Minora, vol. 1 (Paris, 1969), pp. 499-513; 
H. Corbin, En Islam iranien, livre IV, “Shl’isme et soufisme”; Nwyia, op. cit .; idem, 
Exegese coranique et langage mystique (Beirut, 1970); H. Halm, Die islamische Gno¬ 
sis. Die extreme Schia und die ’Alawiten (Zurich-Miinich, 1982); Bowering, The 
Major Sources,” Oriens 35 (1996): 5Iff et passim; F.S. Colby, “The subtleties of 
the Ascension: al-Sulaml on the Mi'raj of the Prophet Muhammad,” Studia Islarnica 
94 (2002): 167-183; note also the place of the ShTi Imams — notably from ‘Ah to 
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emerges that al-Khargushi, too, includes in the Tahdhib many tradi 
■o„ s that stem from the Shfr Imams. Intersperse,! 1”his chat 

- as^weTal ml * mUsha/ - ada ' yayin ^ rnuraqaba , wara\ zuhd. sabr 
as well as other chapters whose headings reflect the ethical mvsth-M 
ermmology associate,, with Sufism - o/e fi mls ZL 

r-n-r' ,n f s ,a ?: ai -« asan ’ ^ ^ 

lariv f i' R , U , d ler dlRmtaries of the ahl al-bayt. One is pa, ticu- 
. s lu, > t ie number of traditions which portray the Shn Imams 

rr ' ztjz' ^ss , 

d attitudes, were shared by ShfTs and non-ShT ( Ts alike/ 

his suggestion is corroborated by historical sources. A Shn com 
unity, consisting of distinguished descendants of c AlT and the Imams 
descendants of dignitaries exiled there in the 2""/8>" Zmv exiTed 

al ' Haklm a, - Nay - 

ai Hak,m al-Naysabur. s work, as well as subsequent works based on 

!’T part,c r ular the firsl facsi 'nile in Frye’s edition, 31 is vital for cross 
check mg ...formation on Nrs hapuris associated with the early ethical 

iiisome early Sufr sifaaoriltaMonlansttUKio'nr 11 Zj" <°” whom s “ b ^) 

several of the above roferenros , an, todebt " d ./p/Tf. **<>«'*)■ For 

next footnote. 

See Richard Frye, The Histones of Nishdpur- see also R w R 
graphic study based on Frye’s facsimiles The ■ ■ , ^' V ^' Bu,ll<,t s othri °- 

Medieval Islamic Social Hut „rj, (Cambrid! J llaT, H?™ rd f “ Sh “' v 

for the influx of Shfls into Khurasan f n l|Ji n ’ ‘ l 7- d Lniv<>rs,t .V ^ress, 1972); 

The Formative Period of Twelver Shi'ism (Cu/zon MOm’^36 NeWn ’ an ’ 

Nasr Mansur b. ‘Abdallah (mention,.,} k, u lu , o , 1 3f>: for a (i ’ r1ain Abu 

sibly in NTshapur, may have been a transmitt *"*! aI ' Khar S ash ») who, pos- 

of or on Ja'far al-Sgdiq, see Bowering m/L' ‘ " ‘ teac ^ ings ? <« particular those 
and 50-51; also Agha Buzurg-i TihrinT Tnh maj ° r soUr ^ 8 ’ °"«™ 35 (1996): 17f. 

^ Tit« * (IWn “’ 139#/WI >- 

tlo d Kim ahval-i NUh'apiK "is tdcntSl * >.*' f’ st " rie ‘ °f Ntshapnr whirl, is onti- 
entitled Talkhis Ahmad b. Muhammad T ‘ ^-IT, puhHshed b - v Bahman Kan mi 
1337sh); see Frye, “Introduction/The Texts’^pp^l0-i N * ysab6ri ( Tehran > 
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mystical movements. Among the residents of Nlshapur who belong to the 
fourth generation after the Prophet, al-Hakim lists “Amir al-Mu’rninln 
‘All b. Musa b. Ja'far b. Muhammad b. ‘All b. al-Husayn b. 'All b. Abl 
Talib al-Rida Abu al-Husayn. 1,32 In an atypical manner, deviating from 
the pattern of succinct summaries which are attached to most refer¬ 
ents, the information on the eighth Imam extends over several lines. It 
tells us that al-Rida, arrived in Nlshapur in the year 200/815 -6 and that 
in 203/818 -9 he was summoned by al-Ma’mun to Merv and was then 
martyred in Sanabad in the vicinity of Tus. It then goes on to cite a 
saying concerning a soteriological promise made by al-Rida to anyone 
who visits his tomb. 33 In Tahdhib al-asrdr , the eighth Imam features as 
a model of modesty and good character. In Bab fi dhikr husn al-khuluq , 
al-KhargiishT tells, without an isnad, how ‘All b. Musa, who was black 
skinned, 34 was mistaken in the hainmdm for the bath attendant and as¬ 
sumed the duties of the attendant (hammami), rather than putting the 
matter right. 30 

In the talkhis of Ta’rikh Naysdbur , in the chapter devoted to the 
tombs and shrines of Nlshapur which have become sites of pilgrimage 
(mazardt ), we find that in the cemetery of the Amir 'Abdallah b. Tahir 
there was an enclosure ( hazira ) dedicated to the tombs of ahl al-bayt. 
Here, in a sacred garden ( rawda muqaddasa ), was the tomb of the 
martyred “imam” (here, no doubt, in the general sense of “leader”) 
Muhammad b. Ja'far b. al-Hasan 36 b. 'All b. 'Umar b. al-Husayn b. ['All 
b. AbT Talib] Amir al-Muhninlri. Most, interestingly, according to this 


32 See Frye f. 12a = KarTmT, p. 26. 

33 See I bn Qulawyhi al-Qumml (d. 368), Kamil al-ziydrdt. (Qurnm: Nashr al-faqaha, 

n.d.), al-bab 101, p. 506: l J* jb J* *As- Lijl ) ^,1 JU 

'jj\y> ; cf. al-TaliarsT, Flam al-wara ht-adam al-huda 

(Beirut, 1985), p. 371: j ^ jU Jw> J JJj ^ H\ » ^>Ui U*. l*J\ JU 

W<1 coLaJ) 5 also p. 3f-1; Jl*-' tj VI —)! 

(('•' I ^ y ,*j 1 - n *. ly bb * ^ . 

34 His mother was a Nubian slave-girl; for the custom of the ShPT Sayyids to 
marry black slave-girls out of modesty and humility iti contrast to the Caliphs, see 
al-Khwarizml, Rasa’il p. 81; cf. Mas'full, Muruj al-dhnhab, Ch. Pellat. (ed.) (Beirut, 
1979) vol. 4, ch. 100, p. 42. For interesting material concerning ‘Air al-Rida’s ascetical 
leanings and links with early ascetics, see al-Shaybl, al-Sila, pp. 236ff. 

35 MS Berlin f. 107b-108a = Barud’s ed. p. 219; cf. al-SularnT, Kitdb al-futuwwa, 

U. 5 .® : <U ’ Ct J* J* Jt o-w 

^ ^ 1 j ll Lfl “* <JLp J < 1 

JjZ 4 9 y—a.* ^.UJo - interestingly, 

this tradition concerning the nature of futuwwa (= chivalry — see below around note 
44), is reported to al-Sulami by MansQr b. ‘Abdallah, on whom see above, note 30. 

36 Text: al-Husayn. 
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source^ the laqab of this individual was Abu Ja'far al-Sufi. 37 In the 
Tahdhib, al-Khargushl mentions one Abu Ja'far al-Naysaburi al-Sufi, but 
there is no way of identifying him with this Shfl leader. 38 Rather, this 
Muhammad b. Ja.far (nicknamed Karkan?) may perhaps be identified 
as a follower of the Jarudiyya branch of the Zaydls, 39 who had led in 
Mecca a revolt against al-Ma’mfin in the year 199/814-5, and was then 
captured and sent by al-Ma’mun to Khurasan. This Abu Ja c far was prob¬ 
ably the son of Ja'far b. al-Hasan al-Nasir, whose laqab was al-Dlbaja. 40 
Al-Shaybi cites al-FasT’s Shi fa' al-gharam bi-akhbdr al-bayt al-hardm, 
according to which Muhammad b. Ja'far al-Sadiq [sic!], 41 whose laqab 
was al-Dibaj, used to attend prayer in Mecca with two hundred men of 
the Jarudiyya; they were wearing wool and the signs of goodness were 


See Frye, f. 68a = KarTmT, p. 145: J # 4JIju* ^ 

^ o-f. o; -U* ^jj-t 

ft, ^ UL 

,i see t note4 , 5 /? J ' J = ] ^ ^ 

r*** oL-J’I note the ShPT dignitaries whose laqab, according to 

al-Bayhaqi, Lubab al-ansab wal-alqab wal-a'qdb , M. al-Raja*! fed.) (Qumm 1410) 

vo , 1, pp. 275-277, was “al-Sufi” — Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. al-Qasim [!] b. ‘AlTIbn 

Umar, for example, is mentioned on p. 275, but there seems to be a confusion between 

im and Ja far b. 'Ali b. al-Hasan b. ‘All b. ‘Umar, who, according to al-Bayhaql, 

Lubab al-ansab , pp. 277, 458, is buried in the Amir cemetery in NTshapur; it is worth 

noting the intriguing comment made by Andrew J. Newman in The Formative Period 

of welver Shi ism p. 9: he argues that most of those who adhered to the Jarudiyva. 

and Zaydiyya groups (on whom see note 39) were wool manufacturers: could this 

stand behind the laqab al-Sufi? For the renown of NTshapur as a center of textile 

industry, see Bosworth, The Ghaznavids (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 151-152; cf. also 

al-Isfaham, Maqahl al-talibiyytn (Cairo, 1949), p. 538 (in the section on Muhammad 

b. Ja far b. Muhammad p. ‘Ah b. al-Husayn b. ‘AH b. AbT Talib): v xA\ 

to which cf. note 42 below. - - 

38 See Tahdhib , ed. BarQd, p. 27. 

39 For the Jarudiyya, see al-Mas‘udT, Muruj al-dhahab, vol. 4, p. 45; the Jarfidiyva 
was the only branch of the Zaydiyya who considered ‘All as the rightful successor of 
the Prophet Muhammad; see H. Halm, Shiism (Edinburgh, University Press), p. 206. 

i oeowtrd S J aybl ; al ~ ?tla bayna al - ta ? awwu f ™al-tashayyu c (Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 
A e J tlo n), p. 189; cf., however, Andrew J. Newman, The formative period 
of Twelver Shi ism, p. 36, where a certain Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. al-Hasan, a. ZavdT 
rose in Rayy in 252/866-7 against the Tahirids; see also al-Irshad by al-Shaykh al- 
Muftd (trans Howard, 1981), pp. 432-434. It seems that this Abu Ja‘far Muhammad 
R Jadar (nicknamed Karkan?) was the son of Ja'far b. al-Hasan al-Nasir, and that 
this Jafars laqab was al-Dlbaja; see Abu Bakr al-BayhaqT, Lubab al-ansab. p. 66- 
there seems to be a confusion as to which one of those whose name was Muhammad 
^afar wasmeknamed al-Dlbaja: according to al-NawbakhtT, Firaq al-Shfa (Najaf, 
U59) pp. 97-98 this was also the nickname of the son of the sixth Imam, Ja'far 
• Muhammad; al-Bayhaqi, too, mentions .Muhammad al-DTbaj as one of Ja'far al- 
biidiq s sons; see ibid., pp. 28, 68 et passim. 

1 See the previous note. 


manifest upon them ” (my emphasis — S. S.). 42 

Another descendant of the House of 'All, who, according to the 
talkhis, was buried in the Tlagird (?) cemetery of NTshapur, is 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Zayd b. 'All b. al-Husayn b. 'All b. AbT 
Talib. The same person is mentioned also in a later section entitled 
“The names of the great ones who are buried in the town of NTshapur 
cited from the writing of Khwaja Qutb al-Dln.” 43 Here it is related that 
he was a “chivalrous” youth ( jawanrnard) 4i known as Abu Shakhtawaih 
and that he was one of the martyrs of former years. We are also told 
that his tomb is a shrine where prayers are answered _jl N J 

The talkhis mentions also Muhammad b. 'Abdallah and his 
eldest son Muhammad b. Muhammad whose laqab is ziydre or ziydde 
(should probably be zubare ), 45 the chief of the Sayyids of Khurasan 
( naqtb-e sadat-e Khurasan). “These two noble ones and their children 
and grandchildren,” we read, “are buried in the 'Abdallah Tahir ceme¬ 
tery which is called the Cemetery of the Sayyids.” 46 

This evidence concerning noble ShT'Ts in NTshapur is thought provok¬ 
ing. Reflecting over the evidence culled from the cluster of al-SulamT, 


42 See al-Shayb), ibid.: j!T ^ ‘ 

>\ jt S g -u 

ij* 

MAo8 d-.w ^ . v . _ 

okiH j® '-^y. A iJAiJ A d'G 'C'A8 : Y 

c In Muruj al-dhdhab, vol. 4, ch. 115, 

paragraphs’2799-8fr, Muhammad b. Qasim is indeed described as practicing in Kufa 
extreme asceticism and piety, but there does not appear to be a reference to wearing 
wool. 

43 KarTmT, p. 151. 

44 The Persian term jawdnmard, ‘[chivalrous] youth,’ equals the Arabic fata and 
relates to the ethical virtues of jawanmardi or futuwwa ; for the complex notion 
of futuwwa, see L. Massignon, “La ‘Futuwwa’ ou ‘Pacte d’hormeur artisanal entre 
les travailleurs musulmans au Moycn Age,” in Opera Minora vol. L, pp. 396-421; 
H. Corbin, “La chevalerie spiritueile,” in En Islam imnien, vol. 4, pp. 390ft' (for this 
reference I am indebted to Prof. Amir-Moezzi); Muhammad Ja'far Mahjub, “Chivalry 
and early Persian Sufism,” in L. Lewisohn (ed.), Classical Persian Sufism from its 
origins to Rumi (London and New York, 1993), pp. 549-581: also al-ShaybT, al-Silu 
bayna al-tasawwuf wal-tashayyu c (1982), pp. 515- 553. All these studies highlight the 
association of the Shfi tradition with the ideal of futuwwa ; cf. F. Meier, “Khurasan 
and the end of classical Sufism,” in Essays on Islamic piety and mysticism, p. 217; 
also Sviri, “HakTm TirmidhT and the Maldmatt movement in early Sufism” (1993), 
pp. 602-604 and the literature mentioned there; see also above, around note 35. 

45 Probably Sjbj as, according to Abu Bakr al-BayhaqT’s Lubab al-ansab, Sjlj Jl 
were the chieftains ( nuqaba, ’) of NTshapur; see the chapter on them in vol. 2, pp. 492- 
523. 

46 lyl jjih <JJ1 juj. o_aL« j.i p-y- dJl y. j- 5 Ji' 

— see KarTmT’s edition, p. 149 [= f. 70]. 


jljy ‘ Cl *A 

■j < CA T** Jl 
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al-Khargushl, and the Nishapuri chronicles, one ponders the conjunction 
of the following: a) among the descendants of ahl al-bayt , w T ho had been 
exiled to Khurasan in the 2 nd /8 th century, there were those who settled 
in Nishapur and who became distinguished inhabitants there; b) the pos¬ 
sibility that some of these distinguished settlers of ahl al-bayt may have 
carried on in Nishapur their pious and ascetic practices, associated with 
Ja far b. al-Hasan al-Dlbaja and the Jarudiyya, for which they may have 
earned the laqab Sufi; c) al-Khargushl, like his better-known contem¬ 
porary and compatriot al-SulamT, has included in his Tahdhib al-asrar 
scores of sayings and anecdotes emanating from ahl al-bayt ; and d) the 
futuwwa, that highly ethical chivalrous movement, which has charac¬ 
terized the Nishapuri-Malamatl mystics, has been associated also with 
Shfisin and its idealized image of 'All and the Imams as fitydn. 47 The 
conjunction of these points prompts us to propose that it was in Nishapur 
that a common Sufi-Shi i tradition had developed — in ethics, exegesis, 
devotion and spiritual conduct, but not in theology and doctrine. 

To sum up my conclusions thus far: there is no doubt that, for the 
study of the origins, complexity and development of the early mystical 
schools in Nishapur, and for the understanding of their openness to ShT'T 
ethical ideals, norms of conduct, and terminology, the Tahdhib al -asrar 
is as important a source as al-Sulami s works. I am convinced, therefore, 
that works by these two authors — their matn as well as their isnads - - 
should be studied in conjunction with pertinent chronicles and hagiogra¬ 
phies. We should, I believe, review the perspective from which these two 
Nishapuri Sufi authors — and later on al-Qushayrl too — write: their 
perspective is still local, immersed in Nishapuri traditions and attitudes, 
while they are already at a juncture from which an integrated and all- 
embracing movement of Sufism is envisaged and promoted by the very 
same authors and educators. 48 


C. 'Abdallah b. Munazil and the Nishapuri path of blame 

Abu Muhammad 'Abdallah b. Muhammad Ibn Munazil, according to 
al-SulamT s Tabaqat al-sufiyya, was a disciple of Abu Salih Hamdun al- 

4 ' See al-Shaybl, op. cit, pp. 521ff, and esp. 525 527; see also al-SulamT, Kitab 
al-Futuwwa, pp. 8-10; it is worth noting that, according to al-SulamT, the prophetic 
line of the futuwwa bearers is transmitted by Muhammad to 'All, nominating him as 
its custodian for the post-prophetic era. 

, 48 ,_ S !f e Sviri ’ s comm ents in her review essay, “B.R. von-Scldegell, trans. Principles 
of Sufism by al-Qushayrl, JSAI 19 (1995): 273-275; see also the end of section E. 
below. 
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Qassar and one of the most eminent masters of Nishapur. He was par¬ 
ticularly respected and admired by Abu 'All al-Thaqafi. He died in 
Nishapur in the year 331/942-3. 49 He was versed in the study of hadith 
(al-Sulami mentions a hadith narrated to him by his own father). 50 Ac¬ 
cording to what was reported to al-SulamT by his own father, Abu 'All al- 
ThaqafT, Ibn Munazil’s admirer, died, in 328/939-40. 51 Al-Sulami tells 
us that Abu 'All met (laqiyaf 2 both Abu Hafs and Hamdun al-Qassar, 
that is to say, the two Nishapuri teachers who were associated with the 
maldmati teaching in Nishapur. Abu 'All al-ThaqafT later abandoned 
the legal sciences ('w/wm al-shar ') in which he had been a leader (imam) 
in favor of the mystical science ( c ilm al-Sufiyya) bi and excelled in his 
discourse on the blemishes of the self and the faults of actions' 14 (kdna 
ahsana al-mashdyikh kalaman fi ‘uyub al-nafs wa-dfdt. al-a‘mal). This 
earned him a double-edged rebuff from Ibn Munazil, who said: “Abu 'All 
al-ThaqafT should have discoursed with his own self (i.e., in the sense of 
admonishing it) rather than with (other) people; this is why he does not 
attain to the blessings of his own words.” 55 This rebuff is congruous 
with the twenty-first maldmati principle, which al-SulamT introduces in 

49 Al-SulamT, Tabaqat al-Sufiyya, ed. Pedersen (Leiden: Brill, 1960), p. 376; see 
also al-Khaiifa al-NaysabOrT, Talkhis ta'rikh Naysabur, ed. KarTmT, pp. 66-67 — Frye, 
f. 31a-32b; 'Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya\ R.A. Nicholson (ed.) (London and Leiden, 
1907), vol. 2, pp. 107-109. 

50 On al-Sulaml’s father association with Ibn Munazil, see below, note 82. 

51 Tabaqat, p. 370; the date of death is corroborated in the Talkhis ta'nkh 
Nayshabur, ed. KarTimI, p. 70 — the information concerning Abu 'All al- 
ThaqafT was, apparently, submitted to al-Hakim al-Naysabur! directly by Abu 
'AlT’s grandson, Abu 'Abdallah b. Muhammad al-ThaqafT. According to him, 
Abu 'AIT was born in Quhistan in the year 244 and died in NTshapur in 
328 where he was buried in the Qizz cemetery. Al-Hakim mentions him as 

Jidlj 9 J5 >\Ij Jityhj »>&h, J q j-UNL Later on in the talkhis, Abu 

'AlT al-Thaqafi al-Naysabur! is mentioned among the oUJo who were buried 

in NTshapur: Abu Hafs al-Haddad, Abu ‘Uthman al-Hm, Hamdiin al-Qassar and 
others; see pp. 149-150. 

52 The verb laqiya probably implies that he was their contemporary and met them, 
but was not considered their disciple; in the latter case, the verb sahiba is customarily 
used. Cf., however, al-QushayrT, Al-Risala fi ' ilm al-tasawwuf (Cairo, n d.), p- 26, 
where the verb sahiba is used. 

Cf. al-QushayrT, ibid., where Abu 'AlT al-ThaqafT is introduced as the one through 
whom Sufism appeared in NTshapur: j .for interesting 

observations concerning the NTshapuri teachers, see F. Meier, ‘‘Khurasan and the end 
of classical Sufism,” in Essays on Islamic piety and mysticism, pp. 189-219. 

84 For the problematic notion of “actions” and “abandoning actions ( tark al- 
a < mdl), see Sviri, review of von Schlegell’s Principles of Sufism (a translation of 
al-QushayrT’s Risala), JSAI 19 (1995): 278f. 

55 Tabaqat, p. 378: AiJi JjbMJ N «-~iJ jl j' ^ 0^ 

S' olSj al-Qushayrl, ibid., p. 97 (Bab al-sidq)~ where an illuminating 

anecdote concerning a “confrontation” between al-ThaqafT and Ibn Munazil is related 
to al-QushayrT by his own teacher Abu 'All al-Daqqaq. 
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his Risalat al-Maldmatiyya ; according to it “One of their principles is to 
refrain from talking and showing off in matters of knowledge.” 56 It also 
ties in with Ibn Munazil’s outspokenness, reflected in the following anec¬ 
dote, which is recorded in untypical detail by al-Hakim al-Naysaburi. 
In this anecdote, narrated by Abu 'Abdallah al-Mulaqabadhl, another 
malamati from NTshapur, three Nlshapuris — the narrator, Abu 'All al- 
Thaqafi, and Ibn Munazil — set out on a pilgrimage together. Upon 
their arrival in Baghdad, al-Mulaqabadhl and Abu 'All al-Thaqafi ex¬ 
press a wish to pay a visit to the renowned local shaykh, Abu al-Qasim 
al-Junayd. Ibn Munazil, however, declines and stays behind. When on 
the next day, and despite their enthusiastic impressions and the explicit 
invitation extended to the three of them by al-Junayd, he again declines, 
they insist on an explanation. This is what he says: 

Beautiful speech is like excellent food: it goes into a man’s 
mouth and then the surplus goes out. The same applies 
to mystical knowledge ( c ilm al-ma ( rifa): God throws the 
best [piece of knowledge] into the [interior of] someone He 
chooses, then what comes out through his tongue and what 
God makes hirn express is its worst [part]. I would rather 
forego the chance of meeting Abu al-Qasim [al-Junayd] than 
be tricked into receiving from him the worst bit, while the 
best remains with him. 57 

The two companions, astounded at his blunt explanation, return to al- 
Junayd, who enquires about their friend. They tell him what he has 
said. Abu al-Qasim bursts out weeping, almost loses consciousness, and 
keeps silent throughout the entire visit. 58 

This story goes some way to portray the rigorous introversion with 
which Ibn Munazil, following, no doubt, the teaching of his master 
Hamdun al-Qassar, lived out his spiritual life. On Hamdun al-Qassar, 
whose full name is Ibn ‘Umara Abu Salih Hamdun b. Ahmad, al-SuianiT 
tells us in the Tabaqdt. that he was the Shaykh of the A hi al-Maldma of 
Nlshapur; that of all his disciples no one adopted his particular method 
more seriously than 'Abdallah b. Munazil; 59 that he died in Nlshapur 

56 See ‘AfTfi, p. 112: SIaUUj J J )j ^ 

■ djLL fAkll J** j L l> L if. a, till d A jlf 

^ cA' ^ ^ ^ U^' o' Cr* J 1 ^ ' 

5S Frye, f. 32 = KarTmT, p. 67. 

59 Cf. al-Qushayrl, ibid., who describes Ibn Munazil as the shaykh of the 
Malamatiyya. 
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in the year 271/884-5, and that he was buried there in the cemetery of 
al-Hlra. 60 

From these references and anecdotes we derive some preliminary no¬ 
tion as to the affiliation that bonded these men of Nlshapur and the 
complex nature of this affiliation. 

Now we arrive at the thorny question of the confusion surround¬ 
ing the identity of ‘Abdallah b. Munazil. The solution may be buried 
in the ruinous streets, quarters and cemeteries of 9 th -10 th centuries 
Nlshapur, but the information that can be culled from their remains 
is ambiguous and confusing. The Ta’rikh Naysdbur , citing from Khwaja 
Qutb al-Dln, 61 gives a list of the “Names of the great ones who are 
buried in NTshapur” (pp. 151-153) among whom, in the cemetery of 
‘Abdallah Tahir, 62 we find the names of Hamdun Qassar, Abu 'All 
ThaqafI and 'Abdallah b. Mubarak [!] (p. 153). But a few pages earlier, 
in the section on the tombs of holy men who became places of pilgrim¬ 
age ( mazdrdt ) in NTshapur, the same source gives the following names: 
Hamdun Qassar, Abu 'All al-Thaqafi, Abdallah b. Munazil and Abu al- 
Hasan 'All b. Ahmad al-BushanjT (p. 145). Evidently, we are dealing here 
with a scribal error: the graphic similarity of and JjL« clearly pro¬ 
duced this confusion and the reading should, without doubt, be simply 
amended to 'Abdallah b. Munazil. But the graphic similarity, coupled 
with an identical forename, created an enduring and persistent blunder 
which caused even careful editors to err. 'Abdallah b. al-Mubarak was 
an illustrious zdhid , one of the early ascetics for whom all biographers 
have nothing but praise. 63 He was born in Marw al-Rudh and died in 
181/797-8, during the reign of al-Rashld, in Hit, a town on the shores of 
the Euphrates. Classical hagiographies, such as Hilyat al-awliyd , por¬ 
tray him as a saintly man who traveled widely in search of knowledge 
and who became an exemplary authority in the fields of hadith , law, and 
morality. Sufi compilations give account of many of his sayings, whose 
authenticity is above suspicion. What, then, can be more natural for a 
text relating of holy men and mystics than to appropriate him when¬ 
ever a likeness to his name crops up? Examples of cases in which such 
confusion is more than likely abound. I shall confine myself to a few: 
in al-KhargushT’s Tahdhib , in Bab fi dhikr al-Malamatiyya , two sayings 
which should, undoubtedly, be attributed to Ibn Munazil are assigned 

60 For the quarter of al-Hlra in Nlshapur, see Sviri, “Hakim TirmidhI and the 
Mal&mati movement in early Sufism,” p. 585 around note 5 and the sources mentioned 
there; see also Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, p. 166. 

61 I was unable to identify him. 

62 The eponym of the Tahirid dynasty. 

63 The list of authorities writing on him is long; for references see Sezgin, GA , 
vol. 1, p. 95 and many more references in the index. 
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— as evidenced by both the Berlin MS and Bar fid’s edition — to Ibn 
al-Mubarak: 

bjei M 4jl J^l : JU *j\ iljLl! J; <uljut 

!/ 64 — “The essential rule of the malamati is not to show goodness 
and not to hide wickedness”; and also: 

0_>& J* dd Jjj 

‘ “Does the malamati have any claim? He answered: “Does 

he own anything that he could have a claim on?” 

It is their malamati contents that make it clear that these sayings 
should be re-assigned to 'Abdallah b. Munazil. 66 Our knowledge of the 
early malamati school of Nishapur derives from a cluster of sources. 67 
Foremost among them is al-Sulamfs works. In al-Sulaml’s Risdlat al- 
Maldmatiyya , 68 there are three references to either ‘Abdallah: on p. 90 
the text reads y. y <UJ!-U£. Jl3. In a footnote 

AfifT comments that there exists another version of this saying, in w r hich 
the reading is JjlLo y aIHa^c- JU. This version, he tells us, is reported 
by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Farra’. ‘AfTfT goes on to say, “ yb Ijukj 

I S but he does not 

offer any reference to al-Farra”s version. In aFFawI’s edition of 1985, 69 

64 Barud’s edition, p. 39 = MS Berlin f. 12a. 

65 Barud’s edition, p. 40 = MS Berlin f. 12b. 

66 Note that Pourjavady is more cautious and regards the 2 nd century Ibn al- 
Mubarak as an early Malamati — see “Manba c -i kuhan...”, Ma'arif 15 (1998), 
12; he also argues for the possibility that, even if Ibn al-Mubarak of the ‘malamati’ 
texts is^not identical with the 2 nd /8 th century ascetic, there may still have existed 
in Nishapur, in the circle of Hamdun, another person bearing the same name. Pour¬ 
javady brings to bear al-ZiriklT, A c ldm, vol. 4, p. 115 (on the basis of Ibn al-JawzT’s 
al-Mudhish) to show that there existed six men named ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak: one 
from Marw al-Rudh, one from Khurasan, one from Bukhara, one from Jawhar and 
the rest from Baghdad — see Pourjavady, op. cit, pp. 38-39. I opt for the simpler 
solution of assuming an enduring graphic mix-up between the two names, a solution 
that is, at the same time, the lectio difficilior of the two names. I also believe that the 
examples I adduce, and the many more that could be adduced, where the same saying 
is attributed at times to Ibn Munazil and at times to Ibn al-Mubarak, strengthen my 
argument; note, for example, al-Sulaml, A dab al-suhba , ed. M.J. Kister, p. 28. notes 
33 and 56 (reference to al-Ghazali, Ihyd’ c ulum al-din , vol. 2, p. 156, 1. 1). 

See in detail Sviri, Hakim Tirmidhl and the Malamati movement in early 
Sufism,” pp. 587-592. 

68 ‘Aflft (ed.), Al-Maldmatiyya wal-sufiyya wa-ahl al-futuwwa (Cairo, 1945). ‘Affff 
based his edition on two manuscripts: Berlin 3388 and Cairo, Dar al-kutub al- 
misriyya, Tasawwuf section, 178. See his introduction, p. 83. 

_ Al-FawT, ‘Abd al-Fattah, Usui al-Malamatiyya wa-gkalatat al-Stifiyya ta’lif al- 
Imam Abi c Abd al-Rahmdn al-Sulami (Cairo, 1405/1985); on p. 102 of his introduc¬ 
tion, al-FawI lists the existing manuscripts of al-Sulamfs Risdla. It seems that he has 
based his edition on the Cairo 178 MS in addition to MS Dar al-kutub al-misriyya no. 
238 (tasawwuf Taymur ). In his notes, al-FawI is concerned mainly with elaborating 
the themes under discussion; I could not find in them any references to variant or 
problematic readings. 
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we do, indeed, read the following version: AyJl -U-rf ^ .cH 

...JUi Cr 1 - 

In ‘AfifTs edition {p. 101) we find another saying reported by Ibn 

al-Farra 5 : JU>UU Ja Ji- 

Here ‘AfifT informs us iri^a footnote that the source has ^ 
il.Uland that this is an error (Ua^ <J)- But 

‘AfifT does not clarify why he has chosen to amend the name in one place 
in his edited text and has left it unchanged in the other. In al-Fawns 
edition (p. 152) this saying is missing altogether. 71 

Another example relates to the issue of hash , earning one’s livelihood, 
or, more precisely, to the merit of tasting the humiliation involved in 
earning one’s living. In al-Sulaml’s Tabaqdt 72 the following saying is 
brought in the name of ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Munazil: _A-*> ^ 

Ji JjX S j+j, but in al-Sarraj’s Kitab al-luma ‘ it is attributed 
to ‘Abdallah b. al-Mubarak. 73 This saying, which al-Khargushl, too, as¬ 
signs to Ibn Munazil, 74 reflects the malamati attitude that encouraged 
adepts to work for their livelihood rather than to opt for tawakkul , a 
quietist reliance on God. 75 The attitude towards hash was one of the 
bones of contention between the Baghdadi and the Nishapur! schools. 
Thus, in Tahdhib al-asrar , al-Khargushl has a chapter entitled J 
jU> JaIj JaI a* ^—-Xib 76 It opens with 

the following statement: Ul 1 j 

Jjbl jUI>. 77 Further on in this chapter Ibn 

Munazil is cited: J lit ‘ Cf* ^ jl 

j 78 cr^’ In ^ mh 

al-luma ( this is reported in the name of Ibn al-Mubarak. 79 Here Ibn 

70 P. 144; there is no footnote to indicate a different reading, as would be expected 
from comparing this reading with ‘AfTfl’s version. 

71 The comparison between the two editions raises many editorial and textual 
issues; a thorough scientific edition of this important text is, no doubt, called for. 

72 Ed. Perdersen, p. 377. 

73 See Kitab al-Luma\ ed. Nicholson, p. 196: jlf ol [-] JjUH ^ <Ul.ue- jt- 
’ 74 MS Berlin f. 153b, 11. 1-2. 

75 Note the advice that Hamdun al-Qassar gives to one of his disciples: It is 
better for you to be known as ‘Abdallah a\-hajjdm than as ‘Abdallah the arif or as 
‘Abdallah the zahid ” — al-Sulaml, Risdlat al-malamatiyya, ed. ‘Aflft, p. 94 (see also 
Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidhl and the Malamati movement,” 1993, pp. 603-4). 

76 Ed. Barud pp. 298-306 = MS Berlin ff. 153a-156b. 

77 Cf. also the following, Tahdhib , f. 155b, 11. 12-14: o' fyk* f-r'* <3Lr*^ A*' 

if (j* 

78 Barud reads here 

70 See al-Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma c , ed. Nicholson, p. 196: 4 jM' if. 0^5 

AI ^ Ijl {jt- S ,iLAC*. 
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Munazil reflects the view, so typical of the rnaldrnati teaching, and in 
particular of the teaching of his direct master Hamdun al-Qassar, that, 
on his spiritual journey, the adept should maintain a normative appear¬ 
ance while keeping constant watch over his inner being. Thus, in Risdlat 
al-Malamatiyya, al-Sulanil states plainly^ [JLJL*>Li! A A ] 

Jlj jl-uNb oj>L« x^L^M. 80 In'the 

Tabaqdt al-Sufiyya al-Sulaml reports a dictum by Hamdun, transmit¬ 
ted by the latter's disciple, 'Abdallah b. Munazil: “When a man stops 
pursuing a livelihood, he becomes a pestering beggar” (* 1 1 
ilLdl In the Tahdhib, al-Khargushl reports the same 

piece of teaching thus: jj : Jli IL* ditlJ j*. JjL, 
iJL-JL l3LI] ^ Lwjia*. 81 Abu Salih, as we 

know, is the kunya of Hamdun al-Qassar. Thus, the Nlshapuri authors, 
although their literary tradition, too, has suffered from the hands of 
careless or unsure scribes (see above, p. 465), clearly mirror the special 
association of Ibn Munazil with Hamdun and his teaching. On the other 
hand, in Kitdb al-luma\ whose author, Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, is mainly 
concerned with the Baghdadi circles of Sufis, the confusion of Munazil 
with Mubarak is much more extensive; it is possible that this confusion 
originated with al-Sarraj himself. 

It is therefore obvious, I believe, that in the pursuit to identify Ibn 
Munazil, to distinguish him from Ibn al-Mubarak, and to trace his affili¬ 
ation with the Nlshapuri teachers, we are not only rectifying a pervasive 
graphic error, but also illuminating the special traits and relationships 
that define the mystical movement of Nlshapur in the 9 th -10 th centuries. 
Such clarifications are important also in order to grasp better the rap¬ 
ports and exchanges among the mystics of Nlshapur and Baghdad, and 
the “to-ing and fro-ing” that took place among them during the forma¬ 
tive period of Islamic mysticism. 


D. Ibn Munazil and al-Shibli 

The inquiry that I am attempting here was sparked off by a fairly long 
anecdote which I encountered in Tahdhib al-asrdr. In it, Abu Bakr al- 
ShiblT, a renowned Sufi of the Baghdadi school, instructs Ibn Munazil 
about the correct way to perform the pilgrimage. Having argued in 
favour of the Nlshapuri -maldmati affiliation of Ibn Munazil, especially 
via Hamdun al-Qassar, my theory seems to be shaken by an account that 


shows Ibn Munazil as a disciple of al-Shibli. The question of who exactly 
was Ibn Munazil and what was the full range of his affiliations thus 
becomes even more intriguing. Equally intriguing is the meaning of al- 
Shibll’s teaching conveyed to Ibn Munazil vis-a-vis the latter’s distinctly 
introverted mystical way (see above). Here is a precis of the pilgrimage 
story according to Tahdhib al-asrdr (the Arabic text follows in section 

F). 

Having resolved to perform a pilgrimage, Ibn Munazil comes to al- 
Shibll to announce this decision. Al-Shibli hands him two bags and 
instructs him that upon arrival at Mecca he should fill them with mercy 
(rahma ) and bring them back with him [to Baghdad], so that all the 
companions may have a share in it and may live by it for a while. Ibn 
Munazil, the narrator, fulfills the obligations of the hajj, the ‘t/mra, and 
the ziyara , and returns to al-Shibli. Al-Shibli then questions him as to 
how r he performed the various rituals of the hajj. Ibn Munazil recounts 
them one by one. Obviously, as far as religious law is concerned, he has 
fulfilled his duties to the letter. But following the account of each of the 
rituals, al-Shibli stops Ibn Munazil and asks him whether he performed 
them also on a deeper, contemplative level, and whether he has thus at¬ 
tained through them mystical states and visions. Each time the question 
is raised, Ibn Munazil answers in the negative. He has simply performed 
his religious duties, no more and no less. In this case, declares al-Shibli, 
you have not performed the hajj at all. You should go back and repeat 
it all over again. 

Leaving aside the interesting didactic and thematic questions that 
this account raises, I have asked myself what to make of the associa¬ 
tion, made obvious by the text, between Ibn Munazil and al-Shibli. I 
could find no parallel to this story in other compilations or in the bi¬ 
ographical literature. No other work of al-Sulaml or, for that matter, 
no other work that I could consult, mentions such a meeting or refers 
to such a relationship. Were the information concerning Ibn Munazil’s 
association with al-Shibli based on firm ground, I venture to argue, al- 
SulamT would surely have mentioned it in the Tabaqdt. In the Kitdb 
al-luma% Ibn Munazil is not mentioned at all, except in the guise of Ibn 
al-Mubarak (see above, note 73). But, since al-Sarraj is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the Baghdadi circle of al-Junayd, the lack of evidence here 
only strengthens the argument for Ibn Munazil as an adherent of the 
Nlshapuri circles. Naturally, with today’s database facilities, a careful 
electronic search may yield some intriguing results. But thus far they 
have not materialized. What I did come up with, however, may point in 
several meaningful directions. 


80 Ed. c AfrfT, p. 101. 

81 MS Berlin, f. 153a, 11. 16-17. 
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E. Nlshapuris in Baghdad 

Delving into the biographical and hagiographical literature brings up 
interesting correlations. Thus, in Nafahdt al-uns , Jam! reports that 
al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Musa al-Azdl, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
SulamT’s father (died ca. 340/951-2), was a disciple of both ‘Abdallah 
b. Munazil and Abu ‘All Thaqafi and that he also met al-Shibll. 82 These 
comments shed light on the complex affiliations connecting and divid¬ 
ing the Nlshapuris. It also alludes to the possible connection of some 
of them with al-ShiblT. It seems that those who became attached to 
al-ShiblT were mainly the followers of ‘Abdallah b. Munazil, namely, ad¬ 
herents of the path of Hamdun al-Qassar. If this is so, then it also 
appears that Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml, rather than following the 
path of his father, chose to follow that of his maternal grandfather, Abu 
c Amr Isma'Tl b. Nujayd, who was a close adherent of the Abu ‘Uthman 
al-Hlrl’s and Abu Hafs al-Haddad’s path. Incidentally, al-Sulaml even 
adopted his maternal grandfather’s nisba rather than his father’s. 83 May 
we surmise here a discipleship divide within al-SulamTs own family? 84 
Should we not consider the possibility that echoes of this segmentation 
reverberate, as a subtext, throughout the seemingly innocuous surface 
of pious anecdotes and sayings gathered in the classical compilations? 

Another case pointing in a similar direction is that of Abu Sahl 
Muhammad b. Sulayman al-SuTukl (d. 369/979-80), 85 an important 
Nlshapuri and a prominent Shaft‘I scholar. 86 AI-Sam‘am, as well as 
al-KhargushT, name him imam c asrihi. 8< Al-Sam‘anl tells us that al- 
Su c lukl studied fiqh with Abu ‘All al-Thaqafi (on whose connection with 
Ibn Munazil and with al-Shibll, see above). Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl tells 
us that he was among al-Khargushfs teachers, 88 and we have seen that, 
in fact, it was he who gave al-Sulaml the ijaza to teach novices. 89 Jam!, 
in his Nafahdt al-uns , informs us that al-SuTukl followed al-Shibli, al- 
Murta c ish and, again, Abu ‘All al-Thaqafi. 90 Now, it is curious that, 

82 Vol. 1, p. 444 {no. 375). 

83 See al-Sam'anl, al-Ansdb, vol. 3, p. 279. 

84 For the two Nlshapuri schools, see Sviri, “Hakim Tirmidh! and the early 
malamati movement,” pp. 596-599. 

85 See al-Sam l anT, al-Ansdb (Beirut, 1408/1988), vol. 3, pp. 539ff — note that the 
nisba al-Hanafl reflects his tribal origins rather than his legal affiliation. 

86 See c Abd al-Rahman’s dissertation: A critical edition of Kitab Sharaf al-Mustafa 
by Abu Sa c d al-Kharkushi (Exeter University, 1986), pp. 18, 20. 

8| See Sam'anT, ibid.; al-KhargushT, Tahdhib (1999), pp. 36, 156. 

88 Al-KhatTb al-Baghdadl, Ta 3 rikh Baghdad, vol. 10, p. 431, no. 5594. 

89 See above, note 3. 

90 Jam!, Nafahdt al-uns, vol. 1, pp. 444-45 (no. 376). 
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in spite of the great esteem with which Abu Sahl al-SuTukl was held, 
and in spite of al-Sulaml’s own dues to him, al-Sulaml does not dedicate 
an entry in the Tabaqdt to him. He mentions him only twice in his ha¬ 
giographical Tabaqdt al-sufiyya, in both cases as a direct informant. In 
the first instance he is al-SulamTs source for information concerning al- 
Shibll (p. 348), and in the second for information concerning al-Murta'ish 
(p. 359). The latter is another intriguing name that seems to play a 
role in the Nlshapuri-BaghdadT complex. Abu Muhammad ‘Abdallah 
b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish (d. 328/939-40) came from Nishapur. He 
was, we are told, a son of a dihqdn 91 and used to live in the NTshapuri 
quarter of al-Hira. He had studied with Abu Hafs and Abu ‘Uthman 
but later, presumably after the death of the latter, 92 he moved to Bagh¬ 
dad where he became a follower of al-Junayd. Eventually he became 
one of the great Baghdadi masters. 93 May we consider a,l-Murta‘ish as 
another link between Ibn Mnnazil and al-Shibll? This is a spec ulation. 
What is obvious, however, is that when we link up the names of the 
Nlshapuris who had left their hometown for Baghdad, connections with 
al-ShiblT emerge: Abu ‘All al-Thaqafi, Abu Sahl al-SuTuki, al-Murta‘ish, 
and al-Sulaml’s father used to be followers of Hamdun and Ibn Munazil 
in Nishapur, and eventually moved to Baghdad where they became asso¬ 
ciated with al-Shibll. Historically, it is also obvious that, as we approach 
the generation of al-Khargushl and al-Sulaml, the geographic and social 
horizons of Nlshapuri mysticism widen. Al-Junayd may already be dead, 
but in Baghdad al-Shibll is still going strong. 

With al-KhargGshl and al-Sulaml, and somewhat later with al-Qu- 
shayrl, Nlshapuri mysticism enters into the arena of Sufism, and a new 
phase in the history of Islamic mysticism commences. It is, perhaps, 
the conciliatory, homogenizing aura of this new phase that transpires 
from the encounter between al-Shibll and Ibn Munazil: It was good 
and well for Nlshapuris of former malamati groups to aspire to hide 
their mystical attainments from their fellowmen as well as from their 
own selves behind the facade of normative, orthodox behavior. 94 The 
time has come, however, for a new line of teaching and a new code of 

91 See Adab al-muluk, Radtke (ed.), p. 42, 1. 2. 

92 For the movement of disciples after the demise of their teachers, see Sviri, op. cit, 
p. 599. 

93 See al-Sulaml, Tabaqdt al-Sufiyya, ed. Perdersen, p. 356: jLf 

j : jh^jL ‘' ’ 

Jjj.1 Jim*. jLh}\ oiOj IjJ! see also al QushayrT, al-Risala, p. 26; 

al-Sam'SnT, al-Ansdb, vol. 5, p. 253; al-QazwInl, Athar al-bilad ioa-akhbar al- c ibad, 
p. 401. 

94 For the malamati s’ wish to block their consciousness from the awareness of 
their own mystical experiences, see Sviri, “Hakim TirmidhI and the early malamati 
movement,” p. 609. 
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behavior, according to which the mystical attainments of the devotional 
life be made seen by others as well as be made conscious to their bearer. 


F. The text 

5 ^ 121 . 2 ^ M 120 4 Oily \ 

Jjijd I a»Ju) 244-242 £ 1999 £ ^jjb A^rf 3*^ ~ x—' = 

*7 ^yibj .Ji ^ ^jliJ l ^ ^ 1 I j L 

95 0 608 JjMl A J 

96 o J’h 

^s- oi^A# 1 *Jl# JjL* Cri <UIaa£ 3^5 (242) (120a) 
9 'drCj}yC- (120b) obb : <*^UJ Jla# 4 *—Jbi# ^jydb AOyil# 

liLuo hy,» 9 ^oi j La^LI# LAb^j lit# Laa^ * Jl#j 

ljJu* 3 * ^ "U#/0_5 £<i' J* Ua» 

^0*5*^ Jli# <uL& OaL»# 0*»j hi# oAlfc 0*»^i : Jl^ 

: 0 *l# -oi^ jSji : Jl# ‘ ^ : oi# 101 ^otiJl oi» : Jl# l ^> 100; ol<L» 

I 

CAAf- Aa£« -d AjL*j o-^h-A*# 'JL# 4 ’ 0«1# O A&£ 'Jl# 

•O-bif- bo *Jl# 4 S -0*1# ^OaL* Ado O^LaJj AfljJI Iaa iJb^_ 

b> • Jl# 4 S • oi# ■ { Jf' 3* O^y^ * Jl# 4 ^o-*j ’ LAl# ■ xlbby OA’Jy *Jl# 

95 <l)tju«J JL-iJI ^Aju 3 - <ulO-l a<jjLL» o«—j JLa».t ^1 • 17 3 ‘^iadl <o.Os £»lj 

Oj? OltT <5>ii ^j\ L yi>-1 Ij <ij^*il cj^uaJt oU_y»j»Jt 3 id J JiLLil JjL« y 
‘<oKlil iA*) tj>jy .0 (Jj'h» <UIj-4£- 

^ S, \ 1 Oy^ J^* ijb^ J (n«bl J’s k_jL _r^ a*UI V ( ^" 3 X ^ Ojl* 

< <L»j^a) t O tftJo 1 jJu.a .11 J\i>j I - J J ll« ^jj \ <iMLi jl ^"hYT-wr 

■rv\- rA\ 

96 For the whole topic, cf. in detail, al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl, Kitab al-hajj wa- 
asraruhu (Cairo, 1969). 

97 JC\J. : k_,. 

98 ‘‘/T- 5 ^ 

99 l+i^j : v . 

100 Oli 

101 oUlOu. 

102 
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■c^y 

:JU { N : c^t# 103 >^ S ^ : J^ ‘f** : J15 

•O^fbu t« 

< S : o3-5 • l k_; l^ 1 O Xa- j • JU 4 ■ oh# * CUjw-J * JL# 

in "'-OaJ L ■ Jl# 

T«T-7^^ LLS^jv x 'Jl# 1 p-*-> 1 od# ■ 1 oh>-> ’Jl# 

r ' - f >l oU^ L :Jl#‘S : od# 

(iiilyib Jil Jl^ ^LLt o#y“! ■ Jl# 4 ^o-*- 1 '0*1# o*#_/wl 'Jl# 

• i$L« ^£- o*#L» : Jl# 4 M : oi# ^ 

? 0 ^ 1 t oj>- ^ 4jJ# j oT>-> : Jl# 4 | 0 -*j : oi# 0 *b>-> 'Jl# 

•o^l (243) lo : Jl# lS i : oi# 

f. a 

L : Jl# £ S : oi# ^a^Aa«# o*j1j : Jl# l ^- fc ' 'CIaI# • c^Xll Oo|j ■ Jl# ^ 

’ i jj 

L^yb Ijjdl : Jl^ ■ CaI# 10o ^l*;jl OA -. O j LL oT»j 'Jl# 

o^yb L^ L«1 ^LijT. O-^-jj l-p^- d.«. »lag > lj IjT-^li A# iibl 

~ -OA-i-o 106 L 3 oJLj L (121a) *JU £ h! : ol# -<cu 

L : Jl# £ M : oi# ^ oU JJ \Jf~Z *JJL o a! - Jl# £ ^*l -OaI# • OaLL *Jl# 

■ pjJa 

A# £ (ilL J ■ Jl#j A.a m.A fn.m..*3 1 Jl# £ * oi# ' ■^-*■‘7^1 1 l 

^CkjU 108 i jl -^*Jb 0^#J : Jl# C 4 ^-l AA# u, '^T1 ^ jl J-# 

f 109 - J >3~\ oil-* L -Jl# ^ : o*l# 


103 : >w>. , 

194 «u* <— vuiaH tu.Xo :i ^Y ^yt> [ rv ^ ^.jb ‘^l**#’ 0j^# 

Jitplylt lillit -U£- - UfcAA jjt ■<— ^JIAaII -X^f. 4 X^l /y JtlJrhl 

LOJl Olt'tljXb] <0 <1)1 Jrf jt> ^y ^^4 o' : J1# <— 

L OLJ ■ <>j <aa»«a* *4)01 j»A(i)1 ‘ilJ vi*_) 

105 o£U £ OjjJi £ Jo- ^yt <2# J (jKJI ‘oIa# ^y <1J1 j-^ ^wAill _J«jl *gl\ J J*^) 

! ULJ1 ( JL* 3_jt o' Cr*ij w : *)” A o' ' r ‘O^^hO' -^j 3^ ‘\^aa - \1*A ‘^>1—^1 

<Ui ^a-j <Ae <1)1 JO i jj[ jM t±l)i U ^aCj Ov^Ull o^ 5 J^'j 

•^' vIm' j OlAil ohjA^ Lajl Jhl 

106 <J ; 

V- 

107 + o. 

108 U o. 

109 f >l0>H Ut^)) :<OUt JL^Sl oW jLr' ^ ^ Ojl# 

3 jxj- o * 4 ‘ 4 '**s* *l#>" >&jr-y- f—~ai CpU* JU. Jt>-j yt- <U ^lil e-xrx- A«z*U 

it i-*3 <Jl*. <JJ1 JL* <1)1 (J_j—j jf- O <1)1 dJ <0 Jj -xijC aAII i<uLll 

^*1*^ <il» l^A ^iL«j jjiJ^I 3 j 8, 4)1 ui£ JjaaSI j*»J-1w "Jl* 
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^CjCjSj Jill <—il»- Je*3 y dJl ^A y> 'Jii 

^ j 110 c^l3 JjJ^L tiUW^ dlilSC# ^Js- olSjl : J ^5 'f-A *0»l» 

L* ‘JU i ^ *Ol» ^<iL«liL« 

_ ol^ jijl : JU : oJ 3 c«y in UuaJl Jj c-=r y : Ji 5 

O^"^3 SjakSMj Li-dl ^ac>- ^JLiJ dJL*3 Lfc«-u< o_^J " 1 ^*- 1 ’CA* ' 

Jo- o^l UJ jk*£ti < 5 doil OJ»3 : JU OLj £±1 

11 “4 a ..all 1 "i J^n-jO Lo -Jlj» £ 'll ' 0 >i 3 • ^)^ * . &•■& > ■ 0-^3 

^ <^5^ < ^ JS ' Jf b * ( ^ ^ 1 ^ * J^» 

• Ifl-xaJ I ojy L« * Jl 5 £ M ■ ol* 

oi-^33 cr® *J] <Al* Cjjj* : J^ 1 ty *cJj *d^ 

■cJjy U :Jtf £ M =oi5 3 LU j; 

Lj^Asfcli 03 JI o^b 'Jl5 1 ^ *c<4j ■ $ 3 jiI (Jj o 4-^3 ‘d^ 

•S^U ^3 113 ^' OA*. Lo : dU £ S : ci3 ol>3 ! 
^ 3 ^U ^^oiLoi L** JLio o -^3 *d^ 4 (°^ J ’ k -^ J ' ^* J] ■ d^ 

•L»o Lo ■ Jl 3 4 ^ *tZ^Lt • 1,^1^Wc-ij 1 
Jo 3 y oil! • JL> 1 i^mj - oJj < 121 b> ■ *—i1 o4^.> 'd^ 

£ N : o 15 • ci S] 0 ,) Lo L-jyiLI y o A 5 J -3 115 ^ 03^3 ^ 30 ^ 

•1—ijil oL>-^ L« • jL» 

•Jli 1 'iJaL# n *\ C/jL> 3 *d^ 1 ^- 0j ‘ol* ■ jJ] c a^* - d^ 

JaI J_}u L03 LjJ] ^u«j ^jOI d^b Cr* oiL> Jill JU -1 oj/ 
(jJOl jlSCil oJj 3 dl^^^ o-L* 11 ‘dD oj/* 3 j3ij*w Loj ii jS~ \ 

Lo : Jl 5 • oL 5 ^d^*- )_? ^Lii^M { jJl> ^jaJI 3-* aU c>b^^ | 

■ oL»^ 

( l»ju • ol» 1 Oib : d^ 1 ' < ~^ J J] CjjAj *d^ 

0»A>3 Lo : Jl3 *N : cJL» ^ c\y* Lo Ijfl LiJ <U1 Cj_fi 'd^ 


(Aolio Jj ojtj 03 ^ j 3 ^L ‘O^y.- 

111 eUue> : 0i \jt- 

112 An-e : 0^- 

113 tliuw : 0i^/- 

114 «Jlol lo CjJ^-j ; u. 

115 ijiy-Jlo y»+ 

116 y\j «lj. cJlij Jl»» : ,_j. 

117 J V- 

118 J jt J f^oli \y} tili)) :\vr ^ 1 

^ U—JI Jl <—>tj **ijj f" 1 "■ ■ Y i 1 lt j‘* i IaI j jli Ji* 

o' 'iyl v^J J“jl A»-l lilj *ilJ) tS_yA ^jl (J^3 

ili, 
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-i Lo : Jli 1 : o^5 : Jl5 1 ‘CA* ‘d^ 

•O^J Lo :J15 ‘N : oii W ^140 : JU : C^ : d^ 

U : Ji5 £ ^ : cJ5 -<iLfr iiULol o-^a : JU £ ^*j : c^L* ^c*aL» - JU 
(244) Lo : J15 £ ^t : o4i ^Ajj ^ ei-i/ : JU £ ^ : o-L» ^Ojj - d^ 

'°jj 

ll9 - 5 jyJl 4^3 Ojj ^3 C~~* Lo -Jli £ S : C* 1 > ? 0Alt : d^ 

KiS'd-U'is this story, which harmonizes the ritualistic-external obser¬ 
vance of the sharia with a rigorous adherence to its inner meanings 
and manifestations, note the following saying by Muhammad b. al-Fadl 
(a 9 th -century mystic from Balkh and Samarqand who corresponded 
with both Abu ‘Uthman of the Nishapuri school and with al-Haklm al- 
Tirmidhr): 

<±i J] J* £** 0 * c ^i s ' ^d^J 

jl j. a i 01^3 ^ 0t Wjb d6 bf : ^ ^ 

■ \y\j 1a* \y^ JO^ Oj \jA -^y> J^} Vil^ 

* y £ i 

Note also the following saying attributed to al-Shibll, in al-Khar- 
gushl’s Tahdhib al-asrar , p. 237 (#>LaM ^ wt) : 

<4»3 £ *L*^^ *d^ Cr 6 "-^ 

fr.j J! OJ J*k rr.jp Oyj^ 1 ^ 4 *Lj 


G. Conclusions 


The study presented here surveys texts emd sources that highlight a 
transitional point in the history of Islamic mysticism. This transition 
entails the eventual inclusion of the mystical school of Nishapur within 
the mystical school of Baghdad during the 4 th /10 th century, and after the 
death of some central masters. This inclusion heralded the appearance 
of the literary genre known as Sufi compilations, which portrays, on the 
whole, a picture of Sufism as an all-inclusive Islamic mystical system. At 
the same time, these compilations also contain prooftexts that allow us 
to trace local differences and affiliations. The study was inspired by tw r o 


J2t» 

ne , j’j ie i nner aspects of the hajj ritual were developed by al-GhazalT in lhya‘ ‘uJtim 
Jjl ^ -UjJ-'sl J-jdl ~iJl j o 1 - jlr' 
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little-known entities: al-KhargushT’s Sufi compilation Tahdhib al-asrar, 
and the figure of Ibn Munazil, one of the Nlshapuri mystics who ended 
up gravitating, along with other Nlshapuris, towards the teachings of 
Baghdadi mystics. One of the questions that the study deals with is 
the Shfl presence in Nlshapur and the possibility that Nlshapur was the 
birth-place of ideas and practices which were later separately introduced 
into both ShTism and Sufism. 

It is my contention that this study and its conclusions bring to the 
fore an important methodological question: how should the formative 
period of Islamic mysticism and the literature that it produced be stud¬ 
ied? How to read Sufi texts within a wide historical and sociological 
perspective? Such questions have been asked concerning the study of 
hadith, early SlTTism, the emergence of the theological schools, and the 
formation of the legal madhahib , yet its employment for the study of 
Sufism has so far been limited. It has become evident that Sufism is no 
monolithic mystical stream within Islam, and that its divergences did not 
start with the emergence of the Sufi turuq in the 12 th —/13 th centuries; 
neither is it a set of phenomena isolated from other Islamic religious and 
social phenomena. I hope therefore that this enquiry will contribute to 
a shift in the perspective from which the study of early Islamic mys¬ 
ticism is viewed and will encourage further research of the formative 
period of Sufism from the standpoint of “How to Read a Sufi Text?” If 
nothing else, I hope it will attract scholarly attention to al-KhargushT’s 
compilation. 


Appendix: The Abu Dhabi Edition of Tahdhib al-asrar : 
Preliminary Observations 

According to the editor, Bassam Muhammad Barud, his edition of the 
Tahdhib al-asrar is based on manuscript >1163 found at The National 
Library of the Cultural Academy of AbuDhabi (— Dar al-Kutub al- 
Wataniyya fi al-Majma c al-Thaqafi ff Abu Dhabi). According to the 
colophon, the copying was completed in RabI' al-awwal 680 AH [= 
September 1211 CEj. It is thus much earlier than the Berlin MS, which, 
according to Ahlwardt’s description, is dated as 848/1444. The editor 
acknowledges the existence of this later copied Berlin manuscript, but 
did not consult it. 120 In the context of this study, I have not carried out 
a systematic comparison of the published edition with the Berlin MS, 

120 Al-KharkushT, Tahdhib al-asrar, ed. Bassam Muhammad Barud (Abu Dhabi, 
1999), pp. 17-18. 
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although occasional checks indicate that such a comparison is called for. 
For example, Arberry correctly points out that MS Berlin, ff. 10b 11a, 
includes a saying attributed to the Shaykh c Abd al-Qadir al-Jlli. The 
! latter died in 1166; hence, evidently, the original text of al-Khargushl 
must have been tampered with. Indeed, Barud’s edition (pp. 36-37) has 
no trace of such an obvious interpolation. 121 At the same time, it would 
be wrong to assume that Barud’s edition is based on the better of the 
two manuscripts. The superiority of the Berlin MS can be seen, for ex¬ 
ample, in the following case: when Shibll instructs 'Abdallah b. Munazil 
what the true meanings of the ritualistic stages of hajj are, he asks his 
interlocutor about his experience at Mina: 

122 4^1 O ^lbs j>* '(Jl5 

■lbs Is : JU c hl • O vd aC-li 

Here it is obvious that the Abu Dhabi manuscript which reads: 
Ci»\ Is falls short, as it has lost the word dlbi (= the things you 

wish for) upon whose etymological-symbolic, and even graphic, associa¬ 
tion with Mina the sense of al-Shibll’s comment hangs. 

The following is an example of the help that can be derived from MS 
Berlin in filling textual lacunae: on p. 24, 11. 2-3 of the printed edition, 
the editor was unable to fully decipher the text because of a blot in the 
manuscript. However, f. 4a of the Berlin MS reveals the illegible word 
or words and thus allows for a plausible reading. 

It goes without saying that without a thorough examination of the 
Berlin MS vis-a-vis Barud’s edition, and without consulting the other 
existing MSS, 123 it would be impossible to establish a textual “history” 
and manuscript affiliations, and, in some cases, to arrive at the correct 
reading of al-Khargushl’s original text. Due to the above, the schol¬ 
arly edition of Tahdhib al-asrdr , which is being prepared by Nasrallah 
Pourjavady, is eagerly awaited. 


121 It should be noted that in the margin of MS Berlin f. 11a, a hand that is similar, 

possibly identical, to the hand of the scribe, has written: i L> SiLj ajj»« 

a— jt [!] o-J—i. 

122 cU L : t_j. 

According to Sezgin, 670, there exist two more manuscripts of the Tahdhib al- 
wfrtt: §ehid ‘All 1157 (this MS was consulted by Nwyia, see Exegese, p. 34, note 
Feyz 280 (292ff, 863 H); the latter was copied in the same year as §ehid ‘All 
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